CHAPTER X
Examinations
IT is a far cry from the freedom and experimentation of the
early days of the Revolution to the present day of discipline
and organisation.
When education was made free to all, the shortage of schools
and universities and the lack of teachers in actual practice
brought it only within the reach of a small percentage of the
population. How was the selection to be made ? Examinations
were swept away with all the rest of the hated capitalist customs.
The new criterion, the new test for educational suitability,
became social origin. Applicants for places in a school or univer-
sity had to state their social origin, and many interesting dis-
coveries of worker or peasant antecedents were made. Children
of revolutionaries, children of workers and peasants, were given
preference. In the universities, students were accepted on the
recommendation of first the political and then the trade-union
organisations.
Application forms to the universities still have a space for origin,
but, since the great increase in the facilities for higher education,
this has ceased to have its original significance of exclusion.1
To discard entrance tests or examinations was not so serious
for the schools. For the universities it was disastrous from the
point of view of intellectual attainment. When the Soviet
authorities found time to turn their attention to the universities
they were shocked at the low standard of education, and became
seriously alarmed. Various methods, including propaganda, were
tried, with results that were not entirely satisfactory. It became
evident that political enthusiasm did not necessarily postulate
intellectual ability, that peasant or worker origin did not
inevitably endow a child with a fine brain.
* February 1936. The column for social origin is now deleted, this information
no longer being required.